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WOOLWICH. 


Woo.wicu, from its importance as the grand military 
and naval depdt for England, as well as from its proxi- 
mity to London, has become one of the most frequented 
and popular resorts of those who in their rambles in 
pursuit of amusement wish to be instructed at the same 
time. In this town may be seen many of the vast pre- 
parations necessary to render effective the precautions by 
which the peace of England is preserved and the encroach- 
ments of her enemies checked. Here are manufactured 
the instruments by which the attacks of an enemy may 
be reprelled or retaliated—here are constructed some of 
the immense vessels by which the British empire is 
enabled to exert its influence on distant countries, and 
here those chivalrous youths are educated, who are des- 
tined to direct the operations of arms abd ships when 
their exertions are called for. 

_ Woolwich is situated about eight miles from London 
in a direction east by south, or about nine miles and a 
half by water. From the southern portion of the town 
an extensive and picturesque country is presented to the 
eye; Shooter’s Hill, surmounted by Severndroog Castle, 
forming a conspicuous object in the” distance, while, 
nearer, the pretty village of Charlton delights the spec- 
tator with its rural beauties. The town is bounded on the 

Vou. VIII. 
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[Military College, Woolwich.] 


north by the Thames, whose waters, béaring ships loaded 
with the produce of all parts of the world, roll proudly by. 
The general aspect of the town itself is not very inviting, 
yet in those parts farthest from the river several neat and 
pretty houses have lately sprung up, which, with the 
handsome buildings erected by the government, render the 
appearance more cheerful than the small and dirty houses 
nearer the river would lead a visitor to suppose. Stran- 
gers, however, occupy themselves chiefly in the inspection 
of the curiosities of the place, in visiting the Arsenal, the 
Dockyard, the Rotunda or Military Museum, &c., while 
the resident will find many delightful scenes in the 
vicinity to console him for the dullness of the town itself. 

One of the most interesting establishments in Woolwich 
is the Royal Military Academy for the education of young 
gentlemen in all that relates or is in any way necessary 
to the knowledge of Artillery and Engineering. These 
gentlemen cadets number from one Hundred and twenty 
to one hundred and fifty; they are instructed in the 
antient and modern languages, mathematics, chemistry, 
the art of fortification, drawing, fencing, &c. The esta- 
blishment is under the superintendence of a governor, 
who is always Master-General of the Ordnance for the 
time being : the resident officers are a oan 
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nor, and Inspector ; a Professor of Mathematics; a Pro- 
fessor of Fortification ; Masters of Drawing, Languages, 
&c. Examinations of the students are beld monthly, 
when reports of the state of progress are laid before the 
Master-General, and according to these reports the stu- 
dents, or cadets, are selected to supply vacant commissions 
in the respective corps of the Royal Artillery and Engi- 
neers. 

The ‘building is situated on the south-eastern edge of 
Woolwich Common, towards which it presents an elegant 
facade: and the appearance of the tower with its turrets 
from a distance is extremely picturesque. This academy 
was established in the Royal Arsenal as early as 1719, and 
chartered by warrant of George II. in 1741, but the 
accommodation at the commencement of the present cen- 
tury being found insufficient, a new situation was chosen, 
and the present building erected in 1805. It is a spa- 
cious pile, partly in the early English and partly in the 
Elizabethan style. A large tower in the centre, sur- 
mounted by four castellated turrets with octagonal domes, 
is the principal feature of the building. This is connected 
with the wings by a castellated colonnade or arched recess. 
The main entrance, a simple archway, is approached by 
a long avenue from the north, whence the wooded heights 
of Shooter’s Hill may be perceived rising in the distance 
to the left of the building. 

The Chair of the Professor of Mathematics at the Royal 

Military Academy has been filled by some of the most 
eminent mathematicians of modern times; Derhaim, Simp- 
son, Hiitton, and Gregory. Dr. Olinthus Gregory retired 
from the professorship in June, 1838, and on this occasion 
he delivered a most impressive farewell discourse, from 
che conclusion of which, as it contaips advice which youth 
of all classes would do well to follow, we give the fol- 
lowing extract :— _ - 
“ With a few exceptiotis (so few, indeed, that they need 
scarcely to be taken into a practical estimate) any person 
may learn any thing upon which he sets his heart: to 
ensure success he has simply so to discipline his mitid as 
to check its vagrancies, to cure it of its constant proneness 
to be doing two or more things at a time, and to compel 
it to direct its combined energies sitiultaneously to a 
single obyect, and thus to do one thing at once. This | 
consider as one of the most difficult, but one of the must 
useful lessons that a young man can learn. 

“ But however difficult it may be, it is attainable. It 
is the practical result of a still more exalted attainment, 
‘THE POWER OF MASTERING THE MIND.” But if it be 
desirable to obtain and keep the ascendency anywhere, 
it is, surely, at home, in the centre of your own intellect 
and its principles, your heart and its emotions. Gain 
the mastery here, govern within, learn to direct your 
thoughts to any subject you please, and keep them un- 
interruptedly to their occupation, till at your bidding the 
labour shall be remitted: then all will be well, for all 
will lead to a prosperous issue. With a thorough per- 
suasion that steady, well-arranged employment is the 
grand instrument of mental prowess and superiority, 
guard against listlessness, frivolity, and day-dreams ; 
resort to the higher, the heavenly. springs of self-govern- 
ment, and ultimate success is yours. And, although I 
have, on this occasion, scarcely adverted to moral con- 
siderations, yet you will, on the termination of our inter- 
course, permit me to remind you, that there is so fixed 
and indissoluble a connexion between moral conduct and 
intellectual progress, that whoever falls into irregular 
courses, or indulges evil propensities, will inevitably show 
it by his failures in study, and the crudeness and poverty 
of his acquisitions. 

s Finally. If knowledge, in its advance, dispels the 
darkness and perplexity of error, and you wish to ex- 
patiate with freedom and safety in the light of truth,— 

ursue it. 

“ If knowledge, united with uprightness, bring esteem 
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and confidence, and you love to be esteemed and con- 


fided in,—pursue it. 
“ If * knowledge is power,’ and you love power and 


influence,—pursue it. 

“ Tf knowledge carry in its train extended usefulness, 
and you love to be extensively useful in your profession 
and in the world,—pursue it. 

“ If knowledge, as it becomes augmented, enlarges its 
own power of expansion; if the mere consciousness of 
progression makes your progress more continuous, and 
you feel the delights of a daily advance in knowledge,— 
pursue it. 

“ If it be ‘heaven upon earth to have a man’s mind 
move in charity, rest in Providence, and turn upon the 
poles of truth,’ and sound knowledge in its various 
streams leads to this exhilarating confluence of good,— 
pursue it. 

“If knowledge, rightly conducted, and directed to 
right ends, brings you nearer to the Fountain of Know- 
ledge, and thus makes you more happy, while it enlarges 
your capacity of conferring happiness upon others; and 
you love to be happy, and to confer happiness,—pursue it. 

“ But, while you pursue it, let me entreat you to avoid 
most carefully the great error of mistaking or misplacing 
the ultimate object of knowledge. ‘For many,’ says 
Lord Bacon, ‘ have entered into a desire of learning and 
knowledge ; some upon an inbred and restless curiosity ; 
others for ornament and reputation; others for contra- 
diction and vittory in dispute; others for ducre and 
living; few to improve the gift of reason, given them 
from God, to the benefit and use of men. As if there 
were sought in knowledge a couch, whereupon to ease 
a restless and searching spirit; or a terrace for a wan- 
dering and variable mind to walk up and down in, at 
liberty unrestrained ; or some lofty tower of state, from 
which a proud and ambitious mind may have a prospect ; 
or a fort and commanding ground for strife and conten- 
tion; ora shop for profit and sale; and not rather a 
rich storehouse for the glory of the Creator of all things, 
and the relief of man’s estate.’ 

“In your mental and scicitific pursuits, then, define to 
yourselyes clearly the purposes which you have in view; 
see to it that they are in no way incompatible with the 
nature, the duty, and the ultimate destiny of man, and 
you cannot direct your aim to too high a point. Re- 
member that there is a susceptibility of incessant eleva- 
tion in the human character, enabling us to pass from 
the animal man to ihe rational man, from the rational to 
the intellectual man, from the intellectual to the spiritual 
man—transformed into the Divine Image, and soaring 
to joys unutterable, And rest not, therefore, till you 
acquire a capacity of rising spontaneously from the con- 
templation of the sublime in matter, to that of Tue 
Sus.imest in mind ;—to that of the Supreme Reauiry, 
who comprehends all which He has made, and infinitely 
more than what as yet delights and interests us, within 
the scope of one grand administration ;—to Him whose 
ineffable character ‘ gathers splendour from all that ws 
fair, subordinates to itself all that is great, and sits en- 
throned on the riches of the universe.’ ” 

Farewell Lecture delivered on retiring from the Pro- 
Sessorship of Mathematics in the Royal Military Acade- 
my, June 7, 1838, by Olinthus Gregory, LL.D. 





Singing.—Music in its origin is composed merely of cries 
of joy or expressions of grief and pain; in proportion as 
men become civilized, their singing advances to perfection, 
and that which was at first an accent of passion only, be- 
comes at length the result of art. There is, doubtless, a 
vast distance between the ill-articulated sounds which issue 
from the throat of a woman of Nova Zembla, and the fiori- 
tures of Mesdameés Malibran and Sontag ; but it is no less 
certain that the melodious singing of the latter has the 
croaking of the former for its first radiment.—Fétis: Muste 
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MR. JOHN POUNDS, ‘THE GRATUITOUS IN- 

STRUCTOR OF POOR CHILDREN.’ 
In the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ No. 263; we gave an account 
of the exertions of Mrs. Tatnall, superintendent of the 
women’s and boys’ wards in Warwick gaol, who for 
twenty-three years pursued the self-appointed task of 
enlightening and reforming the unfortunate class placed 
under her charge with a zealous and discreet spirit which 
was eminently successful. We would now endeavour 
to place in the same degree of estimation an individual 
whose merits correspond with those of the excellent Mrs. 
Tatnall, who performed, like her, with his whole heart, 
his self-imposed duties, and sought no other reward than 
the approbation of conscience and the gratification of 
a truly philanthropic disposition. John Pounds was 
born at Portsmouth in 1766. An accident which oc- 
curred during his apprenticeship in the Dockyard rendered 
it necessary for him to learn another trade. He placed 
himself under an old shoemaker, became enabled to 
obtain an honest subsistence as a shoe-mender, and for 
thirty-five years was the occupant of a weather-boarded 
tenement in his native town. 

About twenty years ago John Pounds took upon him- 
self the charge of a feeble little boy, his nephew, whose 
feet were deformed. He effectually cured this distortion 
by an ingenious imitation of the ordinary mechanical 
means recommended by the faculty. His heart warmed 
towards this poor child, one of a large and poor family, 
and he became its instructor, a task which gave him 
great delight. But he was not content to confine his 
exertions to his little nephew ; and his heart being fairly 
engaged in the duties of education, and seeing the neces- 
sity of instructing the poor, he began to seek out pupils 
amongst the most neglected and destitute. . His second 


pupil was the son of a poor woman, who was herself absent 
from home the whole of the day endeavouring to obtain 
her living as a hawker, her child in the meantime being 


left amidst frost and snow in the open street. Unfortu- 
nately there were too many children whose parents were 
too poor to provide or too reckless to care for the instruc- 
tion of their offspring, and scholars became so numerous 
that his humble workshop, which was about six feet wide 
and eighteen feet in depth, could not contain so many as he 
would have willingly taught. Some principle of selection 
was necessary, and in such cases he always preferred and 
prided himself on taking those whom he called “ the little 
blackguards.” His biographer says: “ He has been 
seen to follow such to the town quay, and hold out in his 
hand to them the bribe of a roasted potatoe to induce them 
to come to school.” In the last few years of his life he 
had generally forty scholars under his instruction at one 
time, including about a dozen little girls, who were always 
placed on one side by themselves. Here he pursued his 
double labours, seated on his stool with his last or lap- 
stone on his knee, and mending shoes, while his pupils 
were variously engaged, some reading by his side, writing 
from his dictation, or showing him their performances in 
accounts. Others were seated on forms, on boxes, and 
on a little staircase. We give the following interesting 
account of his modes of tuition in the words of his bio- 
grapher :—“ Without having ever heard of Pestalozzi, 
necessity led him into the interrogatory system: he 
taught the children to read from hand-bills, and such 
remains of old school-books as he could procure. Slates 
and pencils were the only implements for writing, yet a 
creditable degree of skill was acquired and in ciphering, 
the ‘ Rule of Three’ and ‘ Practice’ were performed 
with accuracy. With the very young, especially, his 
manner was particularly pleasant and facetious: he 
would ask them the names of different parts of their 
body, make them spell the words, and tell their uses. 
Taking a child’s hand, he would say,—* What is this? 
Spell it.” Then slapping it, he would say,—‘ What do 
I do? Spell that.’ So with the ear, and the act of pulling 
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it; and in like manner with other things. He found it 
necessary to adopt a more strict discipline with them as 
they grew bigger, and might have become turbulent, but 
he invariably preserved the attachment of all.” He took 
an enlarged view of the objects which education should 
comprise, and endeavoured to impart valuable practical 
knowledge to his scholars, teaching them how to cook 
their own plain food and to mend shoes. He was their 
doctor and nurse when they had any ailments ; and when 
they were in health, he was not oti the master of their 
sports, but the good old man made play-things for the 
younger children. He encouraged his pupils to attend 
Sunday-schools, exerting himself to procure clothing for 
them, in order that they might make a creditable appear- 
ance. On Sunday morning they put on their dress at 
his house, and in the evening it was again restored to 
him. Some hundreds of persons in all have been in- 
debted to him for all the education which they had eyer 
received at school; and as a necessary consequence, 
many are now filling stations of credit and respectability 
whose elevation poverty and ignorance combined would 
have prevented, even if these misfortunes had not con- 
signed them to the gaols, the hulks, or the penal settle- 
ments. It is said—* he never sought compensation for 
these labours ; nor did he obtain any, besides the plea- 
sure attending the pursuit, the satisfaction of doing good, 
and the gratification felt when occasionally some manly 
soldier or sailor, grown up out of all remembrance, would 
call to shake hands, and return thanks for what he had 
done for him in infancy. _ Indeed some of the most 
destitute of his scholars have often been saved from 
starvation only by obtaining a portion of his own homely 
meal.” 

Mr. Pounds died suddenly on the 1st of January, 1839. 
His biographer touchingly says,—“ The children were 
overwhelmed with consternation and sorrow ; some of them 
came to the duor next day, and cried because they could 
not be admitted ; and for several succeeding days the 
younger ones came, two or three together, looked about 
the room, and not finding their friend, went away dis- 
consolate.”” Nor was he unlamented by his fellow-towns- 
men. The services which he rendered to the ignorant 
and neglected children of the poor entitle him to a place 
among those humble benefactors of mankind whose deeds 
of goodness have been, like his, performed in a spirit of 
rare benevolence. Few indeed will refuse their admira- 
tion of that active zeal which acquired for him, a poor 
man himself, the title of ‘ the gratuitous instructor of 
poor children.” There are in every large town teachers 
of children full as humble as he, but he brought to his 
task an innate love for the work, which a true philan- 
thropy kept ever alive, while too frequently they are 
driven to their reluctant duties by a hard necessity. 


Meditatton.—If, in the definition of meditation, I should 
call it an unaccustomed and unpractised duty, I should 
speak a truth, though somewhat inartificially, for not only 
the interior beauties and excellencies are as unfelt as 
ideas and abstractions are, but also the practice and com- 
mon knowledge of the- duty itself are strangers to us, 
like the retirements of the deep, or the undiscovered 
treasures of the Indian hills. And this is a very great 
cause of the dryness and expiration of men’s devotion, 
because our souls are so little refreshed with the waters 
and holy dews of meditation. We go to our prayers by 
chance, or order, or by determination of accidental oc- 
currences; and we recite them as we read a book; and, 
sometimes, we are sensible of the duty, and a flash of 
lightning makes the room bright, and our prayers end, 
and the lightning is gone, and we are as dark as ever. 
We draw our water from standing pools which never are 
filled but with sudden showers, and, therefore, we are dry 
so often.—Jeremy Taylor. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE ART OF ILLUMINATING MANUSCRIPTS. 


(Continued from No, 441.) 





[From a MS, of the eleventh century. } 


OWEVER interested we may feel in the pictorial productions 
of the tenth and preceding centuries, as presenting us with 
illustrations of the costume, furniture, manners, and customs of 
the times, we cannot but admit that, as specimens of art, they 
have little but their antiquity to reeommend them. The know- 
ledge of form which the early illuminators possessed, especially 
in treating the human figure, was extremely defective; their 
acquaintance with the arrangement of colours was superficial ; 
and their ideas of grace and effect in composition were not suffi- 
ciently elevated to redeem their faults in the other departments 
of art. Yet let us not rob them of that praise which they 
justly deserve for the perfection they attained in those processes 
to the success of which may be attributed the dazzling splendour 
exhibited in the pages of early manuscripts, the brightness of 
which probably originated the title by which these book-illus- 
trators are now designated. We allude to the means employed 
in the preparation of their colours, and the peculiar manver in 
which they laid on the gold in their drawings, and gave to it 
the appearance of solid masses or plates of metal flattening the 
parchment by their weight. Muratori has taken fron a MS. 
of the ninth century the following descriptions of different me- 
thods employed by the crysographists to dissolve and apply 
the metals used in the adornment of their MSS. “ Melt some 


) lead, and frequently immerge it in cold water. Melt gold, 


and pour that into the same water, and it will become brittle. 
Then rub the gold filings carefully with quicksilver, and purge 
it carefully while itis liquid. Before you write, dip the pen in 


liquid alum, which is best purified by salt and vinegar.” 
“Take thin plates of gold and silver, rub them in 
a mortar with Greek salt or nitre till it disappears, 
Pour on water, and repeat it; then add salt, and so wash 
it. When the gold remaius even, add a moderate portion 
of the flowers of copper and bullock’s gall ; rub them to- 
gether, and write, and burnish the letters.”” A few others 
of a similar character are also given, but it would be 
needless to extract them. The Anglo-Saxon letters and 
ornaments generally have a white embossment, pro- 
bably a calcareous preparation, for the reception of the 
gold, which, being burnished thereon, presents a very 
rich and massy appearance. The composition of these 
ornaments displays considerable ingenuity, and, although 
not in the most perfect taste, they have a very brilliant 
appearance. 

The drawings, however, in which the human figure, ani- 
mals, or prospects requiring a knowledge of perspec- 
tive appear, are, as we have said, of a very inferior cha- 
racter; yet encouragement was not wanting to advance 
the exertions of the artists of those days, nor were they 
dependent only on themselves for improvement in their 
art. An independent school for the iflumination of MSS. 
appears to have existed in Ireland (whither those Anglo 
Saxons desirous of obtaining a Jearned education were, it 
is well known, accustomed to repair) as early as the 
sixth century; and besides the notices in contemporary 
writers, we have evidence from existing specimens of 
native talent, that there were monasteries in England 
celebrated for the excellence of the artists maintained in 
their walls. We have already cited the ‘Register of 
Hyde Abbey,’ and we will now instance one other pro- 
duction of the same monastery, which for the splendour 
of the ornaments, the richness of the colours, and, we 
may add, the correctness and elegance of the drawings, 
cannot »e equalled by any other production, native or 
foreign, of the tenth or preceding centuries, now extant. 
We refer to the magnificent ‘ Benedictional,’ now in the 
possession of his Grace the Duke of Devonshire. This 
MS. was undertaken by a monk in the monastery of New 
Minster, named Godemann, about the latter part of the 





tenth century, for Ethelwold, bishop of Winctiester, 
who appears to have been a most munificent patron 
of art. It is a folio volume on vellum, measuring 114 
inches in height by 84 in width, and contains 119 
leaves, many of which are enriched with gold borders 
and ornaments; but its most interesting embellishments 
are thirty large drawings in colours, nchly inlaid with 
gold. They are mostly religious subjects, treated with 
grandeur, and evincing a remarkable power of imagina- 
tion. The figures introduced are cleverly grouped, 
and, although not drawn with all the attention to anato- 
mical proportion we should wish to see, certainly pre- 
sent a remarkable exception to the general want of 
accuracy in this respect which Anglo-Saxon drawings 
exhibit. The mode in which one of the subjects {that of 
our Saviour journeying through the air attended by a 
number of angels) is treated, strongly reminds us of 
the productions of Nicolo Pisano and his school, who, 
two or three centuries after, laid the foundation of that 
excellence in the art of design for which Italy became 
so celebrated > the drawing, too, savours much of the 
constrained ease (if such an expression may be allowed) 
which Nicolo’s puintings exhibit, as though the native 
grace of the artist’s pencil were striving to overcome 
the harshness inculcated by established rules or prejudices 
of art. ° 

Ottley, who has drawn up an account of the drawings 
for Mr. Gage’s Description of the MS. in the ‘ Archzo- 
logia’ {where they are copied), remarks their resemblance 
to Greek art of the period, and thinks it probable “ that 
among the numerous foreigners whom King Edgar is 
said to have encouraged to settle in this country, there 
may have been some skilful artist who laid the foundation 
of a better school of art among us than we before 
sessed.” Did the productions of the Anglo-Saxons exhibit 
generally such an improvement in the execution, or rather 
style, as might naturally be expected from the in- 
struction of a professor educated in a different school; 
such a supposition would be strengthened by the fact 
that not only Edgar, but several wealthy personages be- 
fore him, encouraged foreign artists to yisit England, 
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and imported large quantities of MSS. from abroad. It 
is highly probable that many fine examples of Italian and 
Greek art were diffused among the clergy with the MSS. 
which St. Augustin received from Rome soon after his 
introduction of Christianity into the island, and, later in 
the seventh century, Benedict, Boniface, Wilfrid, and (in 
the eighth century) Albert, archbishop of York, were 
constantly receiving MSS. and works of art from Rome 
and other places on the Continent. It has been expressly 
recorded that Wilfrid not only obtained the productions 
of other countries, but brought over several foreigners to 
assist him in his exertions to improve or civilize the taste 
of his countrymen ; yet the Anglo-Saxon school or style 
of design flourished for a considerable period with only 
that improvement which practice in the art would pro- 
duce, and was admired and copied by almost all the 
other countries of Europe in which literature (then almost 
the only field in which the artist was required to display 
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his talents) was patronized. The ‘ Benedictional’ of St. 
Ethelwold stands almost a solitary exception to the gene- 
ral characteristics displayed in the Anglo-Saxon drawings. 
Of the more usual style we will now give a few specimens. 

As a volume presenting us with several curious illus- 
trations of the costume and manners of our ancestors, few 
early MSS. are more interesting than a curious Calen- 
dar in the British Museum (Cott. MS. Tiberius, B. v.), 
executed in the latter part of the tenth century. Each 
month is headed by a drawing represénting the agricul- 
tural employment peculiar to the month it illustrates. 
The following cut is from the drawing designed for the 
month of June, where the reapers are represented cutting 
down the corn, binding it into sheaves, and transporting 
it ina cart to the barn. One man, who appears from his 
dress and importance of manner to be an overseer, is 
blowing a horn, whether to enliven the labourers or for 





some other purpose is not very clear. 


As this month is rather an early period for harvesting 
the corn, Strutt supposes the illuminator to have trans- 
posed by mistake the illustrations for June and July. If 
we alter the month July for August, this supposition is 
rendered almost a certainty, from the fact that in a smaller 
contemporary MS. in the British Museum (Julius, A. 
vi.), these drawings are repeated (with some varia- 
tions) on a smaller scale and in a different style. The 
drawing here given for June is transferred to August, 
and the woodcutters delineated in the MS. Tib., B. v., 





as illustrating the employments of July, are transferred 






> 


[From the Cott, MS. Tiberius, B. v.] 


to June; July being illustrated in the smaller MS. by 
the mowers. In the larger MS. the woodcutters are 
placed in July, evincing a remarkable want of attention 
on the part of the illuminator. 

Another MS. curious for the illustrations of the cus- 
toms of our ancestors, afforded by the illuminations, is a 
large folio of the eleventh century, in the Cottonian 
Library (marked Claudius, B. 4), containing the first six 
books of the Bible, in Saxon and Latin, with notes by 
Bede and others, profusely decorated with drawings of the 
different occurrences mentioned in the sacred writings. 




















[The Witenagemot,—From Coit, MS. Claud., B, iv.] 
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The preceding wood-cut is from one of those drawings 
intended to illustrate the passage in holy writ which 
describes the judgment of Pharaoh on his chief butler 
and baker at a feast held on his birth-day: “ And it 
came to pass on the third day, which was Pharaoh’s 
birth-day, that he made a feast to all his servants; and 
on this day he restored the chief butler to his butlership 
again, but he hanged the chief baker, as Joseph had in- 
terpreted to them.” But it most probably really repre- 
sents a Saxon king at the head of his council or witena- 
gemot, at which such a judgment in Saxon times would 
have been delivered. Below is a true likeness of Noah 
building the Ark, from the same MS. 
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’ The drewing in these specimens is not so defective as we 
might reasonably expect from the early period in which 
they were executed, and in the absence of any school 
devoted to the purpose of instruction in the grand prin- 
ciples of design; for in the cloister, where the art of illu- 
minating MSS. was principally practised, more attention 
aprears to have been paid to the splendour of the gilding 
and colours, and to the intricacy of ornament, than to the 
correct drawing and composition of the figures they had 
to introduce. In the following example, Wiwere?, from 
a curious Psalter, written about the reign of Edgar, the 
drawing is ludicrously defective; yet this MS. is inte- 
resting for the many illustrations afforded of habits and 
customs which have long fallen into disuse. The MS. 
contains 73 leaves, and a multitude of drawings similar 
to the one we have copied, executed in outline in red, 
green, and blue inks, some few being slightly shaded or 
tinted with the same colours. 

In the drawing copied below we observe two figures 
dancing to the sound of musical instruments (the forms 
of which are peculiar), for the amusement of a convivial 
party seated around an elegant table. A female is adding 
to the pleasure of the party by the enchanting sounds of 
her voice, which, to judge from the action of the gentle- 
man, the third from the left of the table (in the very 
posture most approved by an exquisite of the present 
day), has sensibly affected at least one of the audience. 





{An Anglo-Saxon Entertainment.—From Harleian MS. No, 603,] 


It would be impossible for us to notice a tithe of even 
those MSS. in the British Museum deserving of attention 
for their illuminations: we have already perhaps been 
rather too profuse, yet we cannot refrain from introducing 





the following copy of a curious drawing in one of the 
MSS. of the period in the Cottonian Library. Here we 
have an illustration, in by no means contemptible draw- 
ing, of the practice of pledging. 





[Dinner Party—From Cott. MS. Cleopatra, C. 8.] 





THE BRITISH NAVY. 


In a supplemental chapter to the ‘ Life of Lord Anson’ 
Sir John Barrow truly remarks that “any imputation of 
the neglect of, or any slight cast upon, the Navy, makes 
the blood thrill through the veins of every true English- 
man who regards the honour, the welfare, and the salva- 
tion of the country—knowing that on it rests the defence 
of the three kingdoms, the preservation of our colonies, 





the protection of our commerce, the power of repelling 
and avenging insult: in short, that it is the navy which 
contributes mostly to make the name of Britain honoured 
and respected among nations.” This supplementary 
chapter is an answer to a series of charges of neglect 
brought against the administration. The statements of 
Sir John Barrow are, in fact, official, and may therefore 
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be depended upon ; and the subject is so truly important, 
both to our interests and feelings, that an abstract of his 
statements cannot fail to be interesting. 

Sir John Barrow shows that the number of ships in 
commission is not reduced, though the charge was that 
the reduction was so large as to be equivalent to inviting 
the hostility of other countries. In 1792, before the 
revolutionary war, he shows that “twelve sail of the line 
were in commission, and 16,000 men were voted, of 
whom about 12,000 only were borne for a great part of the 
year.” Since the peace, the state of the navy at three 
different periods, in respect to ships of the line and men 
voted, has been as follows :— 

In Commission, 
1820 . . . 14 sail of the line. 
1830. . . 18 — 29,000 
1838 ... 2l —_ 34,000 


With an utter ignorance of facts, it was asked, in 
reference to the supposed neglect of naval preparation of 
which the Admiralty had been guilty, if England had ever 
before been found in such a situation? To which Sir John 
quietly remarks: “The answer is, certainly, never—on 
no former occasion—never, in the whole course of her 
naval history, could England boast of 21 sail of the line 
in commission, and a vote of 34,000 seamen, including 
marines and boys, in a time of profound peace.” 

Comparing the British navy with that of other mari- 
time powers (a comparison which Sir John was compelled 
to make, by the ridiculous exaggerations of their power 
and our weakness—it being, for instance, asserted, amongst 
other things, that the navies of France and Russia were 
singly equal to that of Great Britain), the following is the 
result of his investigation :— 


Men voted. 


23,000 
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England. France. Russia, America. 
Total Ships ofthe Line . 90 49 50 15 
em Frigates. . 2. . « 93 60 25 35 


Granp Tora .. ‘183 109 75 50 


Sreamers.—England has 5 steam ships of war in commission; 
France, 22; Russia, 6; and America,1. Of steam ships of war 
in ordinary, England has 2, and France 6; and England has 5 of 
this class of vessels building, France has 9, and America 9. Eng- 
land has 41 post-office packets and other steamers, which are 
equally available with those of France for the purposes of war; 
although the French steamers, being armed with heavy guns (80- 
pounders), are included under the head ‘ ships of war,’ while our 
packets, not being at present armed, are not enumerated under 
that head. The number of steam-vessels, including those building, 
which belong to the four great naval powers. is as follows :— 
England, 53; France, 37; Russia, 8; America, 10, 


In 1801 Riissia had 61 sail of the line, 30 of which 


* The Americans have made a contract for f timb 
to build 11 more, or a supply of timber 
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were in commission in the Baltic, 3 of them carrying 
each 110 guns ; 14 in the Black Sea ; and the remaining 
16 being either on the stocks or in ordinary. In the 
Baltic and in the Black Sea, Russia has not at present a 
single ship of the line more than she possessed fifteen 
years ago. Those now on the stocks are intended to 
replace the old ones, as these ships, being built of Casan 
oak or larch, do not last more than a few years; and 
they are also built in a very inferior manner, being what 
is called “ hogged.” The Russian ships of war in the 
Baltic are not in commission above two or three of the 
summer months.° 

France, represented as having a naval force more than 
equal to 100 sail of the line of our ships, has in fact 10 
sail of the line and 16 frigates in commission, the peace 
establishment being 8 of the former and 12 of the latter ; 
six additional ships being at present required by the 
state of affairs in Mexico, and at Tunis and Ancona. The 
respective strength of the naval force of France and Eng- 
land will be best understood by a reference to the sub- 


joined table :-— 
FRANCE. 
Afloat, Building. 


ENGLAND. 
Afloat. Building, 


First Class, 100 guns 

and upwards . . 6 16 16 3 
Second do., 80 to 100 

guns at eel Sota q ll 17 q 
Third do., 70 to 80 

ao 7 2 45 2 


20 29 18 12 


Since 1815, not fewer than twenty-four French ships 
of the line have been broken up, a fact which the alarmists 
did not take into account in estimating the naval resources 
of our neighbours. Considerable difficulty is felt in 
manning the French ships of war now afloat, owing to 
the limited number of men belonging to the mercantile 
marine of France. The really active portion of the 
maritime inscription, out of which ships of war must be 
manned, does not exceed 45,000 men, of whom 18,000 
are already employed in the public service. 

The United States has 15 sail of the line, 8 of which 
are on the stocks. They have 2 ships of the line and 6 
frigates in commission ; and the large mercantile interests 
of the United States render it a national duty to pay 
great attention to their navy. An impartial consideration 
of facts will prevent any premature display of jealousy 
on our part, which is scarcely wiser than entertaining an 
anfoanded impression of the decay of our own navy, and 
of our ships being unequal to cope with those of any 
country. Sir John Barrow, alluding to the natural 
ambition of a young naval power like the United States, 
thus speaks of their notion of outdoing the rest of the 
world by building a ship of enormous diinensideig —“TIt 
was,’ he remarks, “a kind of boast that the Pennsyl- 
vania, of 3000 tons, was the largest ship in the wai, 
We seem determined, however, to outdo her by building 
four ships of 3100 tons each—the Royal Frederic, the 
Royal Sovereign, the Victoria, and the Algiers; and 
when to these we add the Howe, Britannia, St. Vincent, 
Caledonia, Royal William, Nelson, Prince Regent, Wa- 
terloo, Hibernia, Neptune, Royal George, St. George, 
and Trafalgar (13 ships of 120 guns each), besides two 
of 110 guns, 3 of 104 guns, 1 of 92 guns, 10 of 84 and 
4 of 80—making 20 of these fine ships,—it requires no 
small degree of impudence to proclaim the British navy 
in a state of decay, and her ships inferior to those of 
other naval powers.” 

The notion that our ships of war have not their proper 
complement of men,—a charge strongly urged against 
the naval administration—is thus met by Sir John 
Barrow, who says :—* As compared with the war com+ 
—. one would imagine the present peace esta- 

lishment to be ample. For instance, that of a ‘74; in 
war, being only 590, is now 570: of the former, the 
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number of able seamen was then limited to one-third, 
the ordinary one-third, and Jandsmen one-third ; now 
the able seamen are estimated at 75 per cent. First-class 
boys, during war, were admitted from fourteen to seven- 
teen years of age; now they are required to be from 
seventeen to twenty.”” And ina note he says:—“On 
examining the books of 1834, of six ships of the line and 
eighteen frigates, it appears that the average proportions 
then were, 70 able, 26 ordinary, and 4 landsmen per 
cent. They are known to bear now more in favour of 
able seamen than then.”” The average complements of 
the twelve “ seventy-fours” which were engaged at the 
battle of the Nile did not exceed 560, while the enemy’s 
force consisted of 13 ships—1l of 120 guns and 1010 
men, 3 of 80 guns and 800 men each, and 9 of 74, with 
700 men each. Of these 11 were taken, sunk, or de- 
— and 2 were afterwards captured. 

ext Sir John Barrow meets the charge (serious, if 
true) that “ from the reduced state of stores in the dock- 
yards, and of shipwrights, a fleet such as a war would 
require could not be sent to sea.” The country, headed 
by the newspapers, began to entertain suspicions of the 
defective state of the dockyard stores, from the circum- 
stance of a nobleman making a trip in his yacht, and 
being in want of a “ Riga spar,” one could not be ob- 
tained at the dockyard where he applied. The conclusion 
was quickly drawn that not any of the ‘dockyards con- 
tained such an article; and being destitute of “ Riga 
spars,” it was easy to believe that they contained none of 
the vast matériel which should always be at hand for the 
equipment of a fleet at a moment’s notice. It was evi- 
dent therefore that we were, at least during two or three 
months of the year, at the mercy of the Russian fleet, 
which might leave the Baltic, and, “ without any previous 
notice,” enter the Thames, burn Sheerness, and perhaps 
destroy London ; and that the inhabitants of the eastern 
and southern coasts were no safer in their beds than 
when England was ravaged by the Saxons and the 
Danes. Beginning at the deficiency of “ Riga spars,” 
Sir John Barrow sets at rest the groundless apprehensions 
which the statements contained in pamphlets and news- 
papers were intended to produce on the popular mind. 
He informs us that the dockyards do not contain a single 
“Riga spar,” and that in fact none have been purchased 
for the last twenty-four years, owing partly to the enor- 
mous prices demanded for them, but chiefly because the 
Virginia, red pine, and New Zealand Coudie spars are 
equally good and much cheaper—the last especially, 
being superior in strength and toughness. Our dock- 
yards, so far from being empty, abound in every descrip- 
tion of stores. “‘ There are in the several dockyards not 
only made-masts, main, fore, mizen masts, and bowsprits 
for 30 sail of the line, but as many more in component 
parts, ready for putting together, with all the necessary 
stores for the equipment of a fleet to the extent of 50 sail 
of the line; and with regard to topmasts, for the want of 
which the French are so much distressed, it appears we 
have upwards of 300 spars, sufficient for all the topmasts 
of 100 sail of the line.” It is added that of the principal 
stores, and of foreign growth, the dockyards contain for 
three, four, five, and even six years’ consumption. The 
question as to the reduction of shipwrights may be dis- 
posed of as follows :— 


Seamen, &c., Shipwrights, &c., 
voted. quptoyel in the Dockyards. 
a 148,000 5000 
eB . 34,000 2360 


If the proportion of shipwrights employed had a strict 
relation with the number of seamen, 2360 shipwrights 
would be sufficient for 60,000 seamen serving in the 
fleet; “but of course the number to be employed must 
depend on the nature and quantity of the work to be 
performed.” 

The final conclusions of Sir John Barrow, after careful 
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research and miaute inquiry into the state of the navy, 
are thus given :—“ At no former period of profound 
peace, in the whole history of Great Britain, was her 
navy in so efficient a state, as to the number, conditiox, 
and equipment of the ships in commission, and the num- 
ber and superior qualities of the petty officers and effec. 
tive seamen borne on their books ; nor were the-number, 
the dimensions, and the condition of the ships in ordinary, 
and the preparations and stores in the dockyards for 
increasing the active and efficient force of the fleet, at 
any time more satisfactory than at the present moment— 
the commencement of the year 1839.” 

If the next naval war should be fought with armed 
steam-ships, England has as little occasion for anxiety as 
any country. Sir John Barrow says :— There are none 
of our foreign packet-steamers into which may not be 
placed a couple of 68-pounder guns, either for shot or 
shells, or both, or even 84-pounders—these two species 
of ordnance being accounted as the best kind of arma- 
ment for steamers; and we may rest assured that within 
two months or less after a declaration of war, the British 
Channel, from the Scilly Islands to the North Foreland, 
will swarm with English armed steam-vessels. It would 


indeed be disgraceful if the country that supplies beth | 


France and Russia with engines, engineers, and most of 
the necessary machinery, should not be able to compete 
with either or both of these nations in this class of ships. 
The best of those of France are fitted with English ma- 
chinery ; the rest have very little to boast of.” 

The high efficiency of the navy is thus placed beyond 
a doubt. There is not the slightest ground for public 
apprehension, and all the charges of mal-administration 
are proved to have been utterly destitute of foundation. 
Believing that national alarm is very apt to give rise to 
national jealousy, and to all those feelings which are cal- 
culated to retard the progress of true civilization, we have 
felt it our duty to assist in giving publicity to the state- 
ment of facts which Sir John Barrow has so ably and 
carefully combined. 





Intelligence of Animals.—An old monkey at Exeter 
Change, having lost its teeth, used, when nuts were given 
him, to take a stone in his paw and break them with it. 


This was a thing seen forty years ago by all who frequented | 


Exeter ’Change, and Darwin relates it in his ‘ Zoonomia. 
But I must say that he would have shown himself to be 
more of a philosopher had he asked the showman how the 
monkey learned this expedient. It is very possible he may 
have been taught it, as apes have oftentimes been taught 
human habits. Buffon, the great adversary of brute intel- 
ligence, allows that he had known an ape who dressed 
himself in clothes to which he had become habituated, and 
slept in a bed, pulling up the sheets and blankets to cover 
him before going to sleep; and he mentions another which 
sat at table, drank wine out of a glass, used a knife and 
fork, and wiped them on a table-napkin. All these things, 
of course, were the consequence of training, and showed 
no more sagacity than the feats of dancing-dogs and: bears, 
or of the learned pig, unless it were proved that the ape on 
being taught these manipulations became sensible of their 
convenience, and voluntarily, and by preference, practised 
them; a position which no experiments appear to support. 
Smellie, however, mentions a cat which, being confined in 
a room, in order to get out and meet its mate of the other 
sex, learnt of itself to open the latch of a door; and I knew 
a pony in the stable here that used both to open the latch 
of the stable and raise the lid of the corn-chest, thin 
which must have been learnt by himself from his own oF 
servation, for no one is likely to have taught them to him. 
Nay, it was only the other day that I observed one of the 
horses taken in here to grass, in a field through which the 
avenue runs, open one of the wickets by pressing down the 
upright bar of the latch, and open it exactly as you or I do. 
—Dissertations on Subjects of Science, by Henry Lor 
Brougham, fol. i. 
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